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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. OrTway. 
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LOUISA VENONIL 
( Continued.) 








ficancy of ceremonies and forms, thie 

inefficacy of legal engagements, the eter- 

LOUISA one evening communi-|} nal duration of those dictated by. loves 

ated to sir Edward an important se-|| and in fine, urged her going off with 

get, It was at the close of a piece of|j him, to crown both their days with hap- 
music which they had been playing in] piness. Louisa started at the proposal. 

the absence of her father. She took up|} She would have reproached him, but 
her lute, and touched a little wild me-|}her heart was not made for it: she 
lncholy air, which she had composed] could only weep. They were interrupt- 
the memory of her mother. “ That,”|] ed by the arrival of her father with his 
sid she, “‘ nobody ever heard except|| intended son-in-law. He was just such 
ny father ; I play it sometimes when Ijja man as Louisa had represented him, 
am alone and in low spirits. I dont|/coarse, vulgar, and ignorant. But Ve- 
noni, though much above his neighbour 
in every thing but riches, looked on him 
as poorer men often do the wealthy, 
and discovered none of his imperfec- 
tions. He took his daughter aside, told 
her he had brought her future husband, 
and that he intended they should be 
married in a week at farthest. Next 
morning Louisa was indispcsed and 
kept her chamber. Sir Edward wae 
now perfectly recovered. He was en- 
gaged to go out with Venoni, but be- 
fore his departure, he took up his flute, 
and touched a few plaintive notes on it. 
They were heard by Louisa. In the 
evening she wandered forth to indulge 
her sorrows alone. She had reached a 
sequestered spot, where some poplars 
formed a thicket, on the banks of a lit- 
tle stream that watered the valley. A 
nightingale was perched on one of them, 
and had already began his accustomed 
song. Louisa sat down on a withered 
stump, leaning her cheek upon her hand. 
After a little while the bird was scared 
















yt [have some reason to be sad.” Sir 
Edward pressed her to tell the cause ; 
iter some hesitation she told it all. 
Her father had fixed on the son of a 





inmanners, for her husband. Against 
this match she had always protested, as 
strongly as a sense of duty, and the 
nildness of her nature would allow; 
but Venoni was obstinately bent on the 
match, and she was wretched from the 
thoughts of it. ‘* To marry, where one 
camnot love—to marry such a man, sir 
Edward !”——It was an opportunity be- 
yond his power of resistance. Sir Ed- 
ward pressed her hand ;'said it would 
be profanation to think of such a mar- 
nage ; praised her beauty, extolled her 
virtues, and concluded by swearing that 
he adored her. She heard him with 
Wsuspecting pleasure which her blushes 
fould ill conceal. Sir Edward improv- 
td the favourable moment ; talked of 
the ardency of his passion, the insigni- 
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from its perch, and flitted from the 
thicket. Louisa rose from the ground 
and burst into tears. She turned, and 
‘beheld sir Edward. His countenance 
had much of its former languor; and, 


‘when he took-her hand, he ‘cast on the 
earth a melancholy look, and seemed 


sunable to speak his feelings. “ Are you 
not well, sir Edward?” said Louisa, 
with 4 voice faint and broken. “I am 
ill, indeed,” said he, “ but my illness 
is of the mind. Louisa cannot cure me 
of that. I am wretched, but I deserve 
to be so. I have broken every law of 
hospitality, and every obligation of gra- 
titude.——I have dared to wish for hap- 
Piness, and to speak what I wished, 
though it. wounded the heart of my be- 
nefactress—but I will make a severe ex- 
piation. This moment I leave you, 
Louisa! I go to be wretched ; but you 
may be happy, in your duty to your fa- 
ther, happy it.may be, in the arms of 
a. husband, whom. the possession of 
such a wife may teach refinement and 
sensibility. . I go to my native country, 
to hurry through scenes of irksome bu- 
siness, or tasteless amusement; that I 
may, if possible, procure a sort of half 
oblivion, of that happiness which I have 


eft behind ; a listless endurance of that 


life which I once dreamed might be 


‘made delightful with Louisa.” Tears 


were the only answer she could give. 
Sir Edward’s servants appeared with a 
carriage ready for his departure. He 
took from his pocket two pictures; one 
he had drawn of Louisa he fastened 
yound ‘his neck, and kissing it with rap- 
ture, hid it in his bosom. The other 
he. held out. in a hesitating manner. 
* This,” said he, “ if Louisa will ac- 
cept of it,.may sometimes put her in 
mind of him who once offended—who 
can never cease to adore her. She may 
Jook on it, perhaps, after the original 
is no more; when this heart.shall have 
forgot to love, and ceased to. be wretch- 
ed.” Louisa was at last. overcome.— 
Her face was first pale as death, then 
suddenly it was crossed with a crimson 
blush,“ Oh! sir Edward,” said she, 
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|| ““what—what would you have me do” 
He eagerly seized her hand, and |e 
jher, reluctant, to the carriage. They 
| entered it, and driving off with furioy 
speed, they soon were out of sight of 
those hills which pastured the ‘flocks of 


the unfortunate Venoni. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO MARY. 


And pity yet methinks thy heart will move, 
To lend a gracious ear to my request; 
But if determined to relentless prove, 
And with thy hand Pm never to be blest~ 
Then farewell Mary, to thy love farewell, 
And ne’er on me another thought bestow; 
Yet, whilst in this sad world I’m doom’d to dwel, 
Shall my distracted breast no comfort knov, 
May pleasures ever new thy hours beguile, 
And no dark clouds of grief thy peace destroy, 
May thy fary face forever wear a smile, 
And all the world can give be your’s t’ enjoy. 
H, 


Semen 


Requisites for a Wife. 

The most general fault among wo. 
men is coquetry: it would make me 
despise. them, if it were possible to des- 
pise what one loves. I would then wish 
my wife, without being divested of that 
desire of. pleasing which embellishes the 
sex, to have nothing of the coquette 
The desire of appearing well dressed is 
not precisely: coquetry ; but I would, 
however, wish her not to have that in- 
satiable fondness for ornaments so com- 
mon in.our days. How inexpressibly 
interesting do females appear in a sit 
ple yet elegant dress. Fair ladies, when 
you send me your portraits, paint your 
stlves thus. 

hall I require that my. wife should 
behandsome ? It is now my hand trem- 
dles—well, upon reflection, let her be 
pretty. What I call a pretty womat, 
is she whose countenance announces 4 
mixture of wit and sensibility ; whose 
air is mild and prepossessing, joined 
with an animated and playful physiog: 
nomy ; she who, in all her words and 
actions displays a certain grace which 
may be felt but cannot be described. ! 
do not wish for a celebrated beauty ; # 
would be too much for me to have 
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ther too tall, nor too short ; either gives 
them an appearance of solemnity which 
Ido not like. Brown or fair, the bark 
is of little consequence. : 


I would not have her a professed wit, |} 


giving her opinion’ upon every subject ; 
much less would I have her a learned 
woman. Madame Dacier would have 
driven me mad; I would as soon mar- 
ryanideot. Education, however, is of 
too much importance to our happiness 
in life, for me to wish my wife to be 
deficient in it. I would then require 
that her mind be cultivated ; that she 
have some knowledge of great events 
that are passed, and that she be dis- 
posed to take some interest in those 
that pass during hertime. I donot re- 
quire that she should be deeply read; 
but I would not like her to take Homer 
fora Roman, or Cornelia for a Greek. 
To marry a woman without education 
isto link one’s selt, while living to a 
corpse. She must have a due proportion 
of wit; by wit, I here mean that faci- 
lity of saying agreeable things which 
entwine us, by awaking in our minds 
several ideas or several sensations. For 
this a chaste taste is necessary. 

She must be modest and even rather 
difident. I could not support those 
brazen looks which appear to rival men 
in confidence. I would wish her to 
have an affectionate heart, and an ob- 
liging disposition; without the one, 
there can be no happiness in the mar- 
tlage state; and, without the other, it 
«aay be compared to assisting at a ban- 
quet without being invited. With res- 
pect to age, 1 wish her to be neither 
under eighteen, nor above thirty— 
younger than this, she would be too in- 
experienced ; older, she would be too 

owing. 

ee ed 


HOPE AND FEAR. 
Oh! lovelier far than softest gleam 
: Of pale and silv'ry light, 
Which from the dark clouds faintly stream, 
Shed onthe earth by Luna’s beam, 
nature rests, and owlets scream 
pp Through the long night: 
h! sweeter far than blush of morn, 
Or Flora’s flagrant breath, 
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When the red streaks of rising dawn 
Salute the wretch, whose steps forlorn, 
Misled by night, had nearly borne 
To shades of death. | 
Yes, far more sweet, more lovely far, 
To hearts by care opprest, 
The glimm’ring light of hope’s bright star 
Chasing grief’s low’ring clouds afar, 
Whilst fears no more our comforts mar, 
Nor break our rest. 
Fair Hope! before thy heav’nly ray, 
Pale Fear resigns his pow’r: 
Yes! dark would be man’s joyless day, 
And sadly dear his earthly stay, 
Without thy aid to cheer his way, 
And gild each hour, - 
Fear, as a cloud which sails the sky, 
Will dim the brightest day ; 
Hope, like the sun, though id, yetnigh, 
Soon pours his radiance from on high, 
In dazz’ling beams the clouds pass by, 
Far, far away. 
Fear, like the thunder-storm that low’rs, 
Dark shadows o’er the ground ; 
But Hope descends like grateful show’rs, 
Reviving drooping summer flow’rs ; 
Restoring Nature’s wearied pow’rs, 
.  Jnall around. 
Yes, Hope, fair Hope! to thee we owe, 
_ Our ever-constant friend, 
Much of our bliss whilst here below, 
Many bright hours in days of woe.—=« 
Oh! guide me, Hope, where’er I go, 
E’a to the end. 


ellintesns eee 


It has long been a question, which of 
the two sexes are most capable of 
friendship? Montaigne, who is much 
celebrated for his knowledge of human 
nature, has given it positively against 
woman ; and his opinion has been 
nerally embraced. Friendshig, perhaps, 
in woman, is more rare than among 
men; but, at the same time it must be 
allowed, that where it is found, it is 
more tender. Men, in general, have 
more of the parade than the graces of 
friendship. They often wound while 
they serve, and their warmest senti- 
ments are not very enlightened, with 
respect to those minute sentiments 
which are of so much value, But woe 
men have a refined sensibility which 
causes them to perceive every thing; 
nothing escapes them. They divine the 
silent friendship; they encourage the 
timid and bashful friendship ; and they 
offer their sweetest consolation to friend- 
ship in distress. Furnished with finer 
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instfuments, they treat more delicately 
a wounded heart. They compose it to 
prevent it feeling its agonies. They 
know, above all, how to give value to 
a thousand things which have no value 
in themselves. We ought therefore, 
perhaps, to desire the friendship of man 
upon great occasions; but for general 
happiness we must prefer the friendship 
of woman. 


eee ob Bearce: 


The Hero’s Orphan Girls. 

Oh! lady, buy these budding flowers, 

For I am sad, and wet, and weary ; 
I gather’d them ’ere break of day, 

When all was lonely, still, and dreary : 
And long sought to sell them here, 

To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For valour’s wretched orphan girls, 

For me and my young sister Ellen. 


Oh! buy my flowers, they’re fair and fresh, 
Asmuine and morning tears could keep them ; 
To-morrow’s sun will view them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them. 
Yet this sweet bud if nurs’d with care, 
Soon into fullness would be swelling, 
And nurtur’d by some gen’rous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen. 


No one has bought of me to-day, 

And night is now the town o’ershading, 
And I like these poor drooping flowers, 

Unnotic’d and unwept am fading. 

My soul is struggling to be free; 

It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling ; 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 

Oh God! protect young orphan Ellen. 

NE a 
WIT AND GOOD HUMOUR. 
A Debate on Husbands. 

In the county of D—— lived Eliza ———. Her 
father was a gentleman of the neighbourhood, a 
man of birth and ample fortune. She was an only 
chiki, and having the misfortune to lose her mo- 
aher when she had scarcely attained her twelfth 
year, she was placed under the care of a gover- 
‘ness and masters of eminence in every elegant ac- 
complishment, engaged to attend her. With ad- 
vantages like these, the most inferior talents 
might have become respectable ; but the quick 
mind, the lively imagination of Eliza, her ready 
wit and prompt conception, turned these oppor- 
tunities to the best account. In the neighbour- 
hood of Eliza, and within a few miles of her resi- 
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addresses, and exerted themselves to gain her 
good opinion. Eliza had some difficulty to de. 
cide between her lovers. If Charles had the bet. 
ter wit, Edward had the better person ; if Charles 
had more of the manly character, Edward had 


more of that suppleness which enabled him to as. 
sume the tone of every one with whom he con 
versed. In the wit of Charles there was an acute- 
ness which inspired something of dread ; Edward 


was gay and trifling, easy to his own faults, and 


indifferent to those of others ; Edward in short, 
was the most agreeable lover; but Charles best 
suited for the husband. As Eliza and myself 
walked up the road leading to the village, we 
would often dispute on the different qualities of | 
the two lovers. One morning as we were con. 
versing as usual on their respective merits, the 
caprice took me to speak in favour of Edward, in 
order to judge how the heart of my friend was 
disposed :—* Well, for my part,” I remarked, 
“ were I to determine, Eliza, my choice would 
fallupon Edward.” ‘ But he is so great a cox. 
comb,” she replied. ‘That is, my dear,” returr 
ed I, “ he has so much of that gaiety and good 
humour which please the generality of our sex, 
and is so unusual among men ; and if the greater 
part abuse it, it is that they want talents to reach 
it. It is a customary policy to affect to despise 
what we have not the power to attain. Itisan 
artifice that saves our credit, and converts our 
incapacity to acquire a quality, into the seeming 
virtue of despising it. Shew me any man,” Ico 
tinued, * with the gifts of a coxcomb, who has not 
become a coxcomb. Moreover, if we may be. 
lieve the moralists, those marriages are generally 
the most happy where the parties are most alike 
—where there is most harmony of temper and 
most similitude of pursuit. Now let me ask you, | 
my dear, what can more resemble a woman than 

a coxcomb ?” Eliza laughed, and added, that I 
had pleaded the cause weii. ‘ And here,” she 
cried, “ comes your client—demand your fee.’ 
We were now joined by Edward, who, dismount- 
ing, and leading his horse, begged we would con- 
tinue our conversation, and inquired into the sub- 
ject of it. “ Truly,” replied Eliza, “ we have 
fallen into an argument upon which of two quali- 
ties a rational preference should be grounded— 
wit and good humour are the subjects. This lady 
has taken the part of good humour, and Ihave 
been defending wit. Pray, sir, what is your opi- 
nion ?” Why, with your pardon, madam, I 
must pass over to this side of the house—this 
lady’s preference, I confess, is mine. The value 
of any quality must be rated according to its ut: 
lity in life; in other words, according to its ef 
fect in promoting our happiness. Now, who wil 
deny that good humour does more to promote this 








dence, lived two gentlemen, who, by the death 
of their fathers, had obtained an early possession 
of their estates. These were the chief candidates 
for er favour. Her father had referred them to 
Eliza hetself, informing them that the education 
he had given his daughter enabled her to choose 
sor he > and that, wherever that choice might 
fall, it should be confirmed by his consent. With 


this candid answer, the gentlemen began their 


end than all the wit in the world? The happiness 
of domestic life, the pleasures of society and com 
versation, depend er upon this quality: 
and there are thousands who with very moderate 
retensions to intellectual distinctions, u 
joy and life around them by the mere possession 
oft this homely gift. But here comes Charles © 
give his sentiments. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





